3 8                                     DEATH   AND   TO-MOKKOW
"So I must stay," I said. It was a joke in a sense,. Thousands of
other foreigners left and, needless to add, that nowhere were they
asked for their sauf-conduits. There was nobody to ask for them.
The little commissaire looked me in the eye, and with a beautiful
flourish in his voice said, "Monsieur, you won't he alone*1' Once
again I knew France was unbeatable.
As I climbed the stairs back to the Butte I met many of these new
hikers with their belongings; anyway I was staying on. Paris Midi
had an appeal, surprisingly enough not for war bonds but for the
unemployed to come and work on the defences of Paris. Hack at
the Merc Catherine, the proprietor was drinking^//? i/mwt'aiul said the
Germans might take Paris but would never get to the Place du
Tertre. We'd stop them. So we all said we'd stop them. And
how!
That very Monday afternoon the proprietor Kit for I he Ardechc.
His wife pulled from behind her shabby apron <i wad of notes and
exhorted that would-be defender of the Unite lo look after himself,
I've no doubt he did. The six o'clock l\iris Soir announced I hat
"Albert Sarraut, in his capacity of Minister of National I'iducation,
bowed before the coffins of some schoolchildren who had been
murdered by German bombs during the raid of the 3rd. It was
fitting for M. Sarraut to figure in the papers during the last days
of the Third Republic. Whenever anything had befallen IVanee in
the last decade M. Sarraut was sure to be in office. So in front of
those little coffins he represented for the last time a regime that
was very much responsible for those little coffins.
That day, as I've said, was Monday, and there, was hardly anybody
left on the square. Numcro 13 was emptying too. Only an old
couple remained on the first floor and a schoolmistress who lived
on the same landing as I. In the afternoon three (Herman lighters
were seen to be flying low over the town, Montmartre being much
higher than the town, those planes appeared to me impertinently
low; as though French ground defences didn't matter any more.
A couple of bursts from an A.A. gun and the planes rose a bit,
then calmly flew on. There was something about those planes that
reminded me of shooting wild geese. The wind is fast, the birds
are high, you fire with only the remotest hope of hitting them, the
geese make a flip with their wings for they know you can't hit them.
The pationne of the Mere Catherine, witlx her mother and son, got
into a lorry and drove off to safety. The planes were still visible.
Tuesday was an empty day. It was the turn for Joe and his wife
to leave. In true French fashion such a move couldn't be made
alone. So Mrs. Joe's mother and aunt arrived from the blue and